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MORALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 


F, A. Reynolds asks in the January issue of 
THE WRITER: “Is authorship a moral re- 
sponsibility ?” 

I should say that this is a question that could 
only be answered by asking another: Is the 
author a Christian, and does he believe in moral 
responsibility at all? If so, the question 
answers itself. He who poisons the mind and 
destroys the soul must feel that he is as much 
a murderer as he who poisons the flesh and 
destroys the body. 

I am one of millions of commonplace human 
creatures who never published a book nor a 
line of poetry ; but having read a great many 
books and a great many lines of poetry, I feel 
that I have the right, — not as one who writes or 
criticises books, but as one who buys and reads 
them, —to say something on this question. 
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In “ A Few More Words about Miss Rives,” 
Edgar Fawcett, after complimenting Miss 
Rives and paying his compliments to her ad- 
verse critics, says: “It is in my memory that 
more than once an American writer of repute 
has said to me, ‘I should /#e to write fearlessly, 
and with no gingerly concealments about my 
fiction; I regret not being able to call a spade 
a spade; I feel the cry of “immorality” wait- 
ing for me, and hence I must repress an instinct 
to treat life as I see it and judge it, for the 
reason that if I doso, I will meet a frowning 
publisher and a still more frowning public.’ ” 

I should say that these gentlemen need no 
longer fear either a frowning publisher or a 
frowning public,—at least, until readers be- 
come satiated with novels whose sole motive 
seems to be to prove that love is only a matter 
of the senses; that tenderness and sentiment, 
delicacy and reciprocal respect need no longer 
grace the love-story; that virginal chastity of 
soul is no longer a thing to be desired in a 
man’s sweetheart; that the barrier which love 
and respect place between engaged lovers,—a 
barrier which no modest girl could pass in her 
ante-nuptial relations with her lover, and which 
no true lover and honorable man would want 
her to pass, any more than he would pass it 
himself, —is obsolescent, if not obsolete; that 
the grande passion is no longer a trinity of 
soul, heart, and brain, but merely the dominat- 
ing influence of a male personality over a 
female, or the opposite. 

The proverb has it that every dog has its 
day, and the proverb may hold good with the 
gods, too. If each god has its day, then, be- 
yond doubt, Priapus and the Venus of the 
Sewers are having theirs in company now, and 
the authors of America need no longer fear to 
meet the men of France and the women of 
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England upon that unclean literary battle-field, 
where until now, I am proud to acknowledge, 
the foreigners have been left in undisputed 
possession. 

The objection which one (as a reader of 
novels, not as a critic of them, be it understood ) 
has to the school of English fiction, — chiefly 
female,— which seems to have the ascendency 
just now is the uselessness of its questionable 
suggestions and situations. While it is reason- 
able to suppose that the majority of novel 
readers read to be amused, nevertheless it is 
well for them to be instructed at the same time; 
and no fair-minded critic, — professional or 
amateur, — will deny the author the right to 
speak as plainly of that which points out the 
dangers toward which it is within the possi- 
bilities of life that any young man or young 
woman might be trending, any more than he 
will deny the physician the right to speak of 
that which concerns our physical well-being. 
That all women are Iphigenias and Penelopes is 
no more true than that all men are Bayards and 
Sir Galahads, and it can do neither young men 
nor young women harm to realize this, and to 
be on their guard -against themselves and each 
other. Anthony Trollope has written a story 
of two lovers, —the man young and handsome 
as to person, and honorable and well-meaning 
as to character; the girl young, beautiful, un- 
worldly, pure-minded, ardent, and innocent. 
They fall in love, and bind themselves to each 
other by an engagement of marriage; they have 
every intention of living purely and loving 
faithfully, not only to their marriage-day, but 
until their life’s end, and yet this lovely and 
innocent-minded girl is betrayed into that sin 
which neither the world nor a woman’s lover 
can forgive. The man is only less wretched 
and remorseful than the woman, but he no 
longer wants to marry her. She has disap- 
pointed him, she has failed to realize his ideal, 
she wearies him, she disgusts him; yet she, 
with the fatality which seems to pursue the 
woman in such affairs, loves him the more. 
Even at this point of the tragedy, — without 
going on to the climax of the girl’s wretched 
and pitiful death, the murder of the lover by 
the girl’s mother, the mother’s lifelong madness 
and imprisonment within the walls of an asy- 








lum, all three later tragedies consequent upon 
the first one,— what better sermon could be 
preached? what better warning to women, young 
and innocent, to men, young and honorable, that 
even they might not be entirely beyond the 
temptings of their own natures? what better 
reminder that no lovers should ever dispense 
for a moment with the society of those two 
potent guardians of youth and innocence: out- 
ward respect for the object loved and inward 
respect for one’s self? Here is a story of 
murder, madness, and unlawful love, yet it 
could do neither a young man nor a girl harm 
to read it, while the lesson it teaches might be 
of incalculable benefit to both. 

Edgar Fawcett has himself written a story, — 
when published, and what the critics have 
thought and said about it, I don’t know, — 
which is another admirable and approvable 
example of strong food. It is a story of adul- 
tery; of a woman who marries a man for love, 
while he marries her for her money: and yet 
out of these unpleasant and unpromising ele- 
ments Mr. Fawcett has evolved a beautiful 
love-story. He has painted a woman in true 
and natural colors, — painted her with a young 
man’s fresh and idealized fancy, it may be, yet 
she is such a woman as we know in real life. 
He has made her a true lover and a faithful 
wife to a husband who was untrue to his 
marriage vows even while uttering them; and 
he has shown that this wife’s pure love, pa- 
tience, and self-renunciation gained her a 
victory at last over her unworthy rival, and won 
her husband to her wholly and unreservedly. 
While Christians believe that Christ said, 
“Whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder,” it is better to read of an unloved 
and neglected wife winning her husband to 
herself by her wifely forbearance and womanly 
virtues than to read of her flirting and free- 
loving with other men in retaliation, or calling 
upon the divorce courts to free her from the 
bonds which she has sworn to wear for better 
or for worse until her dying day. 

Such things as these two stories picture not 
only might occur, but do occur, in the life 
we live; and these novels carry their moral 
and their reason to be with them; but that 
there should ever be in real life a parallel to 
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the erotic gymnastics of the remarkable lovers 
who have made their fictional début in the 
puerile and tacky trash of the last year is 
hardly within the bounds of possibility, much 
less of probability. And should such lovers 
appear upon the world’s real stage, their friends 
would soon discover that the idiot asylum was 
their proper home. 

That is the chief objection I have to the 
erotomania novels of the female fictionists of 
the day: their uselessness. Let the authors, 
male and female, write as strong a story, as 
unveiled a story, even as coarse a story, as 
they like, but let it be founded upon a parallel 
in real life, and let it have for motive a pure 
aim, and a desire to benefit weak humanity, 
rather than a desire to startle its readers, and 
an indifference as to whether it lowers and 
debases a young man’s ideal of what women, 
especially young women, should be; for that 
novels are sermons preached to those who 
sometimes stand most in need of sermons, none 
can deny. S.C. Lasselle. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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THE CHARM OF ‘‘FAUNTLEROY.” 





It seems impossible for many people to 
admire one style of literature without feeling 
it incumbent upon them to disparage some 
other. A writer in the May number of THE 
AUTHOR, under the title of “Children’s 
Stories,” quotes Julian Hawthorne as criticis- 
ing “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and, having 
failed to appreciate the story herself, adds her 
Own criticism to his. For most of us, who 
have laughed and wept over the humor and 
pathos of the tale, it is difficult to understand 
how one could read and not appreciate it; but 
to one with an appetite for only stories of 
“nymphs and fairies, and all things strange, 
and lovely, and wonderful,” possibly the story 
would not be altogether satisfactory; for 
Fauntleroy was a very reat little fellow, though 
there were circumstances in his life sufficiently 
strange, one would think, to satisfy even an 
enthusiastic lover of the marvellous. But 
there are no nymphs or fairies in the tale; 
only people with the warm blood of life in 
their veins. 


Undoubtedly tales of naiads sporting in the 
pools; of dryads flitting through the dusky 
aisles of the forest; of lovely little fairies danc- 
ing on the moonlit sward, —in brief, of all this 
misty realm of the strange and the wonderful, 
which the imagination of the Greeks delighted 
to dwell in, — are still beautiful, and the field isa 
legitimate one for the story-teller to enter; but 
that does not prevent appreciation of a story 
like “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” or recognition 
of the fact that the goodness and the gentle- 
ness in his kind little life are of more value as 
an example to other little children than all the 
fairy tales that were ever told. 

Probably it would have been more satisfac- 
tory to the writer of the article referred to if 
some fairy with a wand had touched the proud, 
selfish earl of the story, and changed him in an 
instant into a kind, benevolent old gentleman, 
as the fairy godmother was in the habit of 
transforming the appearance of Cinderella. 
Being somewhat sceptical of the ability of 
fairies actually to accomplish such feats, I 
deem the method of the author of “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” infinitely better. She brings 
about a change in the character of the earl, not 
in an instant, it is true, and not that complete 
change which the fairy with the wand would 
probably make,— but a change, nevertheless ; 
and she does it by natural means. The implicit 
faith of Cedric in the goodness and generosity 
of his grandfather compels generous acts on 
the earl’s part; and having tasted and found 
that kindness is sweet, he is more inclined to 
repeat such acts. 

We all admired the beauty of the little Lord, 
the dress, the bangs, the sturdy little legs; but 
I cannot agree with the critic of the story, that 
this was what we admired most in him. It is 
not the eye alone that is addressed, —though 
that is addressed, as it is right that it should 
be,— but the heart is addressed as_ well. 
Cedric’s affection and thoughtfulness for his 
mother, his compassion for the needy servant, 
his genuine friendship for Dick and Mr. 
Hobbs, — which he proves by his gifts, first, 
and afterward by remembering them in his 
English home, — his comradic spirit toward the 
Earl, his desire to be of help to him, to love 
him, and to be loved by him, his. courage, and, 
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above all, the steadfastness with which he 
refused to be lured out of love for his “ Dear- 
est,’”—these are all attributes of his which, 
more or less directly, address and touch the 
heart. 

The future great poet of America must have 
within him a love for the real, the true, no less 
than for the strange and the wonderful; he 
must be great enough to have a poetic love for 
all things and all thoughts that can delight 
the soul or make better the life of his fellow- 


men. 
F R. Perry. 


WINCHENDON, Mass. 





> 


MR. MOTLEY UPON WRITING HISTORY. 


The recently published letters of Motiey, the 
historian, show that he was essentially a gentleman. 
This has been singularly true of all the eminent 
figures in the group of American authors to which 
he belongs. It is shown in nothing more pleasantly 
than in their ready sympathy with younger literary 
aspirants, and in their kindly response to the re- 
quests of these aspirants for literary counsel. 
Many a man and woman cherish letters of.this kind 
which they have received from Irving, and Emerson, 
and Longfellow, and Prescott, and Bancroft, and 
Whittier, and Holmes, and Lowell. A gentleman 
who received such a letter from Mr. Motley a 
quarter of a century ago sends it to the Easy Chair 
with permission to print it: and he says of it, 
truly, “It is interesting both as the expression of a 
successful historian’s views on the writing of his- 
tory, and as showing Mr. Motley’s great kindness 
of heart; for the presumptuous youth to whom the 
letter was addressed was a stranger, and had no 
claim whatever on his time and attention.” 


“VIENNA, April 4, 1864. 

“DEAR Sir, — Your favor of 26th Feb. reached 
me but recently, and I have read with much interest 
the account which you give of yourselt and of your 
desire to become a writer of history. I cannot 
doubt that one who at so early an age feels so strong 
an inclination to adopt this particular department 
of literature as a profession is destined, with per- 
severance and determination, to achieve success. 

“T don’t warn you against the danger of mistak- 
ing what might be a casual impulse for a fixed pur- 
pose, because I observe that you are disposed to 
censure yourself severely. I am the more inclined, 
therefore, to believe that your present resolution 
will be an abiding one. 


“It is a pleasure to me to answer your questions 
in regard to the preparations proper for you to make, 
although I have really very little to communicate. 

“You state your age to be twenty, so that you 
have a whole lifetime before you, for I earnestly 
recommend you not to begin to write any serious 
historical work before you have attained the age of 
thirty. 

“ As you are a graduate of a university, I assume 
that you are sufficiently familiar with Latin to read 
it without difficulty. I would advise you, however, to 
read the Latin historians, especially Livy and Taci- 
tus, with whom you should make yourself familiar 
in the original. Without facility in Latin, it would 
be impossible to study thoroughly any branch of 
history, ancient or modern. You say that you are 
studying German. in which you are quite right. I 
consider the knowledge of that language, as well as 
of French and Italian, to be indispensable in the pro- 
fession which you have chosen. It would depend 
upon the subject that you might ultimately select 
whether other modern languages might not become 
necessary; but those three are necessaries of life. 
You say that you have ‘read a good deal of general 
and special history, but in a desultory, and conse- 
quently useless, manner.’ You add that your ‘idea 
has been to get a good knowledge of general history, 
and then, deciding upon some particular subject, 
give that special attention.’ 

‘*T don’t know that you could have marked out a 
better path for yourself. Your reading will cease 
to be desultory if you pursue the plan thus indicated 
by yourself. In reading general history, I would 
advise the study of such works as John von Miiller’s 
‘Universal History,’ in three volumes; Carl von 
Rotteck’s ‘World History,’ in nine volumes ; 
Herder’s ‘ Philosophy of Human History’; Pritch- 
ard’s ‘Natural History of Man’; Buckle’s ‘ His- 
tory of Civilization’; Guizot’s ‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion.’ 

“ As to special history, I should be inclined rather 
to direct your attention to that of the last three 
and a half centuries. The events and the characters 
of the period since the re-discovery of America may 
be studied with more minuteness and exactness 
than those of more distant epochs can be, and their 
bearing on our own time is more direct and apparent. 

“T would advise you from time to time to try 
your hand at historical and biographical essays, 
resuming the philosophy of some particular period, 
or painting some prominent individualities. Such 
papers might be published in the reviews and maga- 
zines of the day, and would be good practice for 
you in study and in style. 
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“ You ask me to suggest a subject for a historical 
work, but this is an impossibility. The subject 
must suggest itself to the author. Unless, after 
much pondering and hard study, you find yourself 
strongly drawn to some special epoch or train of 
events, you could hardly expect to be guided any" 
where by an external impulse. 

“ You ask, further, if there is in European history 
any subject yet public property that might be made 
an appropriate and interesting theme? And I an- 
swer that all history is public property. All history 
may be rewritten, and.it is impossible that with 
exhaustive research and deep reflection you should 
not be able to produce something new and valuable 
on almost any of them. For instance, I am myself 
about to engage in the history of the thirty years’ 
war of Germany, on which whole libraries have 
been written; yet I hope to find out something new 
as to facts, and something fresh in portraiture and 
in moral worthy of public attention. 

“Tt should never be forgotten, moreover, that we 
are Americans, and that European history for 
Americans has to be almost entirely rewritten. 
Hitherto it has been the task of historians to write 
the eulogy of kings and princes, and to make them 
the prominent objects in human history. This is 
not our task, and the monarchical creed is not ours 
either in literature or politics. 

“With my best wishes for your success, I remain, 


my dear sir, very truly yours, 
“J. L. MoTLEy.” 


— George William Curtis, in Harper’s Magazine 
for Fune. 


+ 


LITERARY FAME. 


Goldsmith, according to Boswell, said that he 
hhad come too late into the world; that Pope and 
other poets had carried off all the literary prizes, 
etc. Dr. Johnson confirmed the remark, and said 
it was difficult to get literary fame, and was every 
day becoming more and more difficult. This is 
probably the feeling of all writers who have 
reached the measure of their powers; they mistake 
the limits of their own tether for the end of the 
world. The possibilities that are not open to them 
they think do not exist. A man of genius and 
power makes the world his own, and when he is 
done with it, he fancies there is nothing left. Every 
one of us repeats the same experience on a 
different scale. As our careers draw to a close, we 
fancy we have exhausted the whole of life, and that 
there will be nothing left for those who are to 
come after us. But life is always new to the new 
man. Think of the great names in British literature 





since Goldsmith and Johnson; think of Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Dickens, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Arnold, etc., each one of whom, probably, 
in exhausting his own possibilities fancied he had 
exhausted the possibilities of nature. 

Probably literary fame is no more difficult of 


‘achievement at one time than at another, —just as 


easy to Thackeray as it was to Goldsmith; and 
this notwithstanding an achievement that would 
have given a measure of fame a century ago would 
attract far less attention to-day. Is it at all likely 
that if the Spectator essays were written to-day 
they would attract any considerable notice, or that 
The Idler and Adventurer would find any readers? 
But the writer of to-day has all this past to stand 
upon, he profits by all these accumulated achieve- 
ments. A man is largely the creature of his times: 
he is strong by the strength of the age in which he 
lives. An invention that would have seemed 
marvellous a century ago might be a very tame 
affair to-day, and yet the same genius, the same 
power in achieving a noteworthy result to-day, 
would probably have no more obstacles to over- 
come, or mysteries to solve, than one hundred years 
ago. He has a great fund to work with; he sees 
further, because he stands higher. If the achieve- 
ment is measured by the standard of to-day, it is 
to be remembered that the achiever is strong by 
the strength of to-day. The same in science. Now 
the quarry is so thoroughly opened, larger and 
more valuable results ought to be easier than ever 
before. Of course, the poet or literary man cannot 
avail himself of the results of the labor of others 
in the same way the man of science can and does, 
but he cannot escape the general lift of the age in 
which he lives; he shares in the momentum, moral 
and intellectual, of his contemporaries. In a 
certain sense, also, he inherits, as-an available 
personal fund, what others have done before him. 
It is the common mind which has been refined and 
enlarged, and of this advantage he partakes. 
Literature is an investment of genius which pays 
dividends to all subsequent times. 

If Nature were guilty of endless repetition in 
turning out men of exceptional powers, of course 
every new man would find his task already done in 
the world; butNature forever varies the pattern, so 
that the new man has a new standpoint, and sees 
things in new combinations, and discovers new 
values, and he is never forestalled by those who 
have gone before him. Every new genius is an 
impossibility until he appears; we cannot forecast 
his type. He is a revelation, and through his eyes 
we shall see undreamed-of effects. It is doubtful 
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if contemporary writers of original power ever 
stand in each other’s way. There is always room 
and demand for any number of original men. The 
lesser poets, of course, suffer in competition with 
the greater; the large stars draw our eyes away 
from the smaller; we should make more of Bayard 
Taylor, for instance, if he was our only poet; but’ 
is it probable that Longfellow, or Whittier, or Bry- 
ant, or Emerson ever intercepted any portion of 
the fame due and within reach of the other? 
Have Tennyson or Browning, in any sense, ever 
been rivals? Literary fame is not a limited 
quantity, which must lessen in _ proportion 
as it is divided up; but, like the sunlight, 
each man may have it all and not rob his 
neighbor. Inventors, and discoverers, and men of 
science may anticipate each other, but literary 
genius can never be anticipated; the value of the 
gift which it brings is in its uniqueness. I heard it 
remarked, the other day, of one of our promising 
young poets, that his work lacked flavor. It is this 
flavor which is indispensable, and which can never 
be forestalled by another. There is rivalry in the 
trades and the professions, but you poet, or you 
novelist, or you essayist, if your work has flavor or 
character of its own, your chance for fame is just as 
good as if there were no competitors in the field. 
It is not a vacant niche in the Temple of Fame 
which you are striving for, and which only one can 
fill: it is a niche in the hearts of men, where the 
room is boundless. 

Goldsmith felt himself under the shadow of 
Pope’s great fame, but, of course, he was a gainer 
from Pope’s career. His performance was as unique 
as Pope’s, and has probably been of more service to 
mankind. But Pope cleared and sharpened the 
mind of his age; dull wits found less acceptance 
after than before him, and in this benefit Goldsmith, 
like others, was a sharer.— Fohn Burroughs, in The 
Critic. 


2 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 








The purveyors of periodical literature seem to be 
in a sort of transition state. The various classes 
of periodicals, — daily, weekly, and monthly, — are 
not what they formerly used to be; they have 
begun to invade one another’s precincts. The 
recent syndicate industry is partly the cause of this; 
but editors appear to think that the public will not 
support a journal or a magazine unless it contains 
reading matter of all kinds, both transient news 
and articles of more lasting and serious interest. 
Daily and weekly papers now *publish complete 
stories, and even novels, in each issue; and not 


only is this the case in metropolitan journalism, but 
the small country newspapers subscribe for syndi- 
cate novels, or purchase the right to reprint novels 
which have already appeared in other forms, — or 
again, if no question of copyright be involved, 
they just print them, and say no more about it. A 
certain weekly journal published a story by Frank 
Stockton; when it was concluded, a New York 
evening paper reprinted it, “by special arrange- 
ment,” in small instalments, making it extend over 
amonth. The same tale is now running through a 
group of country weekly papers. After the latter 
are done with it, we may expect to see it make its 
appearance in book form. 

Some time ago, Max O’Rell published in book 
form his impressions of America. It was adver- 
tised as having been written in collaboration with 
an American citizen, to the end of securing Ameri- 
can copyright. However that may be, it has since 
been doing service in the journals of small country 
towns. Mr. Froude’s novel, “The Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy,” which is not protected by copyright, 
recently appeared in full in the “supplement” of a 
New York ten-cent weekly. In short, the daily and 
weekly press of the country, while retaining their 
own characteristic features, are aiming to give their 
readers other features that have heretofore been 
reserved for monthlies. In the matter of price, the 
former certainly have the advantage. But, on the 
other hand, it is open to question whether stories 
and novels in newspapers get read. Newspapers 
are not easy things to keep, they are not convenient 
to handle, and they get mislaid. The very fact that 
they cost but a few cents makes the buyer careless 
of them; nor is he accustomed to spend more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes in their perusal. He 
turns to the news first, the story he postpones till a 
leisure moment, and that moment generally comes 
only after the paper has disappeared. If the story 
be a serial, the loss of one number spoils the value 
of the remainder. Of course, if in the long run it 
shall be discovered that the fiction in newspapers is 
to a great extent dead matter, its use therein will be 
discontinued. 

As for magazines, especially those of large circu- 
lation, they have to be made up some two months in 
advance of the date of issue. Nevertheless, a 
strong effort is made to present topics of as recent 
interest as possible. They sometimes contain arti- 
cles almost miraculous in their timeliness. It may 


be due to a happy coincidence; it may be to pro- 
phetic foresight; there it is, at all events, and 
there is engendered on the reader’s part a consequent 
expectation that the miracle will be repeated. If 
it is not repeated (as, in the nature of things, it 
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cannot always be), the reader finds the magazine 
dull and out of date; he looks at the pictures, 
skims over the complete articles, yawns over the 
serial papers, and doubts whether he has got his 
money’s worth. It may be admitted, also, that 
some of the magazines are not so fortunate in their 
choice of serials as they might be. Probably no 
serial that is not also an interesting story is quitea 
safe investment. Narratives of fact, like Kennan’s 
Siberian papers, or elaborate biographies, like that 
of Abraham Lincoln, soon weary the reader; his 
interest may survive a number or two, but not a 
dozen or twenty. At last the mere sight of the in- 
veterate title irritates him, and the pages of the mag- 
azine which contain the endless disquisition remain 
uncut. A series of papers like those on the Ameri- 
can Railway system succeed, because not only was 
each instalment complete in itself, but all that per- 
tains to railways seems to have a constant fascina- 
tion for mankind. It may be doubted whether the 
electrical series in the same magazine will be so 
popular; not because we are not interested in elec- 
tricity, but because a serious course of study is 
essential to a comprehension of its most ordinary 
phenomena. 

It would be difficult to decide, at this moment, 
whether the newspapers or the magazines have the 
best of the competition. The fine wood-cuts and 
process-pictures in the latter still weigh heavily in 
their favor, though the newspapers are doing a 
great deal in the way of illustration. But it seems 
quite possible that the competition may result in the 
discomfiture of both parties. Newspapers cannot 
be magazines, and magazines cannot be news- 
papers; but each can diminish the taste for, and 
usefulness of, the other. It is bad policy to lead the 
public to expect everything of anything, because 
nothing can give it. Division of labor is the wisest 
principle to go upon, and time spent in attempting 
to discharge functions that properly belong to 
another can only be time wasted. Our news- 
papers and our magazines are both the best in the 
world as it is; let us not kill the goose with the 
golden eggs by trying to amalgamate them into an 
impossible unity. — Fudian Hawthorne, in America. 





AGES OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 





It is often said that our really great authors are 
fast growing old, and that before many years the 
leading literary men of the century will have passed 
away. It is rather interesting to see how the facts 
bear out these statements. It is impossible not to 
set apart that small group of writers, when speaking 





of our literary heroes, whose names are cherished 
as well-nigh sacred by all good New Englanders,— 
Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell. Dr. Holmes will 
be eighty in August. Whittier is eighty-one, and 
Lowell has reached his threescore years and ten. 

Another group of authors is composed of men 
who are looked upon by the rising generation as 
veterans, — their reputations were made many years 
ago, and somehow have assumed a position of elder- 
liness, which is often not justified simply by their 
years. Many are still most active, but none need 
write another line to insure their positions in the 
history of American literature. To this class be- 
long, among others, Richard Henry Stoddard, who 
is sixty-four; George H. Boker, who is sixty-five; 
George Bancroft, who in next October will end his 
eighty-ninth year; George Ticknor Curtis, who is , 
seventy-six ; Joel T. Headley, who twenty-five years 
ago was one of the most popular of our writers, is 
seventy-six ; Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son is sixty-five, Mrs. Julia Ward:Howe is seventy, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman is fifty-six, John 
Bigelow is seventy-one, Mrs. Stowe is seventy- 
seven, Donald G. Mitchell is sixty-seven, Francis 
Parkman is sixty-six, Charles Dudley Warner is 
sixty, George William Curtis is sixty-five, Moncure 
D. Conway is fifty-seven, and Edward Everett Hale 
is sixty-seven. 

Taking authors whose books are constantly ap- 
pearing and now in the heyday of their popularity, 
I fancy many people will be surprised by the ages 
which must be affixed to many of their names. 
How often one gets an almost ineradicable im- 
pression of an author’s personality, age, and every- 
thing about him or her from their books, —im- 
pressions which are so often found to be sadly in- 
accurate. To be most ungallant at the beginning, 
let us record the ages of some ladies: Sarah Orne 
Jewett will be forty next September, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward is thirty-eight, Lucy Larcom is sixty- 
three, Harriet Prescott Spofford is fifty-four, Edith 
M. Thomas is thirty-five, Marion Harland (Mrs. 
Terhune ) is fifty-nine, Amélie Rives Chanler will be 
twenty-six next August, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett is thirty-nine, and she published her first 
story when only eighteen; Celia Thaxter is fifty- 
three, Mrs. Croly (Jenny June) is fifty-seven, Miss 
Braddon is fifty-two, Blanche Willis Howard, who 
is now publishing an English magazine in Stuttgart, 
Germany, is forty-two; Rose Terry Cooke is sixty- 
two, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward will be forty- 
five in August, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is 
twenty-seven, Constance Fenimore Woolson is 
forty-one ; nobody ever found out exactly the age 
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of Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge), but it is 
believed that she was born in 1845, which would 
make her age forty-four; Mrs. Margaretta Wade 
Deland, author of “John Ward, Preacher,” is 
thirty-one, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge is fifty-one, and 
Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton ) is at least 
eight years older, though the records are not quite 
sure upon this delicate point. 

To take some of the most popular of the male 
authors who are writing now: F. Marion Crawford 
will be thirty-five in August, and he wrote “ Mr. 
Isaacs” when only twenty-seven; Robert Louis 
Stevenson is thirty-nine, W. D. Howells is fifty-two, 
E. W. Howe, whose “The Story of a Country 
Town” made so great a hit, is thirty-five; Bret 
Harte is forty-nine, Julian Hawthorne is forty- 
three, Richard Malcom Johnson is sixty-seven, and 
Rossiter Johnson is forty-nine, Arlo Bates is thirty- 
nine, Walter Besant is fifty-one, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich will be fifty-three next November, and in 
his picture looks twenty-five; William Black is 
forty-eight, William H. Bishop is forty-two, General 
Lew Wallace is sixty-two, and he wrote “Ben 
Hur” when fifty-one; John Habberton, the author 
of “ Helen’s Babies,” is forty-seven ; Joel Chandler 
Harris is forty-one, George W. Cable is forty-four, 
Edward Eggleston is fifty-one, and looks fifteen 
years older; H. H. Boyesen is forty, H. C. Bunner 
is about thirty-eight, but has always been down on 
any one who wants dates, and does not believe in 
giving “personal information”; James Anthony 
Froude has begun now to write novels at the 
age of seventy-one ; Frank R. Stockton is fifty-five, 
William Hamilton Gibson is forty-eight, Thomas 
Nelson Page is thirty-six, James Whitcomb Riley 
was born in 1852, and was scarcely ever heard of 
before he appeared at the authors’ readings, two 
years ago; James Payn is fifty-nine, Brander 
Matthews is thirty-seven, J. T. Trowbridge is sixty- 
one, and Jules Verne is the same age, while Edgar 
Fawcett was forty-two on May 26 last.— William 
F. Bok, in the New York Graphic. 
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A PLEA FOR THE DIALECT STORY. 


In arecent number of Zhe North American 
Review, Mr. Norton V. Johnson strongly condemns 
the dialects and dialect stories of this country. 
His remarks are very much prejudiced ; he can see 
nothing at all to commend in dialects; and, alto- 
gether, he gives his side of the case with great 
frankness. : 

Do we want dialect stories in this country? Yes; 
most emphatically, yes. A dialect itself may be 


a sign of ignorance, and may also show a lack of 
education, but there is no denying that there is a 
certain picturesqueness, a certain fascination, about 
it that makes it very taking. It is impossible to 
have the representatives of the different nations 
and classes in this country speak one universal 
language with the same accent and enunciation, 
and as long as the different dialects are spoken, 
just so long will dialect stories be written. Mr. 
Johnson states that dialect stories have ¢rritated 
thousands of readers and hundreds of compositors. 
It is true that a class of readers find it a little 
difficult at first to get accustomed to the dialect, 
but a majority of the intelligent readers in this 
country have no difficulty at all in understanding it. 
Those who find dialect stories zrrttating have no 
right to attempt to read them. As forcompositors, 
no doubt dialects are difficult to put into type; but 
a compositor’s business is to follow the copy set 
before him, and make no complaints. One of the 
best examples of the dialect story is Thomas 
Nelson Page’s “Meh Lady.” What can be more 
simple, more touching, than the way the old negro 
tells of the death of “ Marse Phil”? What can 
be more delicate, more eloquent than the charming 
manner in which he describes the love scenes? 
Would Mr. Johnson like to see “Meh Lady” put 
into cold, matter-of-fact, grammatical English? 
What would be the effect if it were done? The 
story would be utterly ruined. ‘ Meh Lady” is one 
of the master-pieces of its class, and is also one of 
the most beautiful short stories that has ever been 
published. Before condemning the dialects of this 
country, one should read not only the stories of 
Thomas Nelson Page, but also those of George W. 
Cable. The dialect of the Creoles is most musical, 
pleasing to the ear, poetical, and altogether 
charming. 

In the literature of this country, we always want 
the Yankee to speak like the Yankee, the Creole 
to speak like the Creole, and the negro to speak 
like the negro.— William Earle Baldwin, in The 
North American Review for Fune. 


> 


LITERARY WOMEN. 





The history of no literary family is so remarkable 
as that of the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and 


Anne Bronté. They lived in a secluded hamlet in 
the north of England, and their first volume fell 
dead from the press, making a gap of over $350 in 
their slender income. It was a volume of poems 
supposed to be the production of three brothers, 
Currer (Charlotte), Ellis (Emily), and Acton (Anne) 
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Bell. Charlotte afterward achieved popularity as 
the author of “The Professor,” “Jane Eyre,” etc. 
When she called upon her publishers they discov- 
ered that Currer Bell, instead of being a man, was 
a diminutive and demure country girl, clad in rural 
simplicity. They would not believe that she was 
the author of such keen studies of social life 
and character until she presented their business 
correspondence as a proof. Emily, who wrote 
“Wuthering Heights,” though timid as a fawn in 
society, was a woman of rare nerve. On one 
occasion she was bitten by a dog supposed to be 
mad. She walked to the kitchen, took a hot iron 
from the stove, and cauterized the wound without 
flinching, the scar being visible upon her hand until 
the day of her death. She did not tell, her sisters 
of the accident until weeks afterward.. There was 
something almost tragical about the rapidity with 
which the three sisters followed each other to the 
grave. 

Mrs. Lewes, whose maiden name was Marion C. 
Evans, wrote under the masculine guise of George 
Eliot. She deceived the general public, but not 
Charles Dickens. He wrote to Mr. Blackwood in 
praise of her genius, whereupon Mr. Blackwood 
wrote back that the great novelist should not say 
her, but his. Dickens was not to be deceived, and 
when “ Adam Bede” appeared his suspicions were 
confirmed. While the style was full of masculine 
power in its penetration and the depths of its 
philosophy, the female characters were far more 
ably drawn than the male ones. 

When Mr. Jerdan first saw “L. E. L.” (Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon ), he was almost as much aston- 
ished as the publishers of “ Jane Eyre” were when 
they learned that Currer Bell was a woman, and not 
aman. “L.E. L.” was brought into public notice by 
Mr. Jerdan while editor of the London Literary 
Gazette. He was struck with the delicately passion- 
ate sentiment of her poetry, and all he knew of her 
was that she was quite young, and wrote with grace- 
ful ease. In a little while her poetry began to be 
quoted, praised, and talked about. The author was 
living with some old maids, who had educated her, 
and one day he received an invitation to call on her. 
The ladies welcomed him heartily, and had a great 
deal to tell him about his gifted contributor. While 
seated at an open window he saw a little girl trund- 
ling a hoop along the gravel walks in the garden. 
He noticed that her figure was petite, her face 
expressive, but childlike, and her eyes very brilliant. 

“Dear me,” he said, as the little creature 
continued her sport, “I wonder when that 
little girl will stop? That play with the hoop, on 


a hot day like this, must fatigue her very much.” 

“Little girl!” exclaimed one of the elderly 
ladies, bristling up. “ Why, that is Miss Landon, 
the young poetess, of whom we are so proud, and 
whom you have appeared anxious to see!” 

Mr. Jerdan had expected to see a young lady, but 
certainly not a diminutive creature, not yet sixteen 
years old. 

Alice Carey fought her way to success against 
more than ordinary difficulties. Her step-mother 
thought that all study was a waste of time. She 
kept her at household drudgery during the day, and 
denied her candles at night. But her ambition was 
not to be crushed so easily; she read and wrote 
until midnight; a saucer of lard with a rag for a 
wick furnished her with light. 

Miss Alcott’s first book, “ Hospital Sketches,” 
which she always affirmed was the best of her 
works, fell dead from the press. But she was too 
plucky to be disheartened. She produced “ Little 
Women,” and itmet with immense favor at once, 
and she followed it with the other pleasing books 
that brought her a royalty of about $80,000. And 
yet the publisher to whom she first offered “ Little 
Women ” returned it to her with the fatherly admoni- 
tion that she had better stick to school teaching, and 
give up authorship. 

George Sand smoked in her old days. For 
months before her death she suffered intensely 
without uttering the least complaint. In her last 
sickness of eight days she covered her face during 
the deepest anguish, as the Romans used to do 
when they felt that their end was drawing near. 

Some female writers of a generation ago, whose 
first books were a success, scarcely live in our 
memories now. Among them might be named 
Fanny Fern, whose “ Fern Leaves” reached a sale 
of 95,000 copies; Fanny Forester, whose “ Alder- 
brook ” reached a sale of 40,000 copies; and Miss 
Cummings, author of the “ Lamplighter,” of which 
100,000 copies were sold. 

The average longevity of literary ladies would 
indicate that activity of the brain has the effect of 
lengthening their lives, rather than shortening 
them. Mrs. Somerville and Caroline Herschel 
reached the ages of ninety-two and ninety-eight, 
respectively. Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edgeworth 
died at eighty-two. Miss Harriet Lee attained 
ninety-five, and Mrs. Marcet eighty-nine. Jane 
Porter died at seventy-four, Hannah More at 
eighty-eight, Miss Mitford at sixty-nine, and Mrs. 
Radcliffe at fifty-nine. The average longevity of 
the ten ladies named was eighty-two years. — 
Frank H. Stauffer, in the Detroit Free Press. 
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Any one who will send in five new subscrib- 
ers for THE AUTHOR, with five dollars, may 
have THE WRITER for one year free. 


Friends of THE AUTHOR are requested to 
send to the publisher the names of persons who 
would be likely to be interested in the maga- 
zine. 


Readers of THE AUTHOR are invited to 
answer questions asked in the department of 
“ Queries,” and to ask any question which they 
would like to have others answer. 


Suggestions from any source for the im- 


provement of THE AUTHOR are always 
welcome, and will always be given careful 
consideration. 


A complete file of THE AUTHOR should be 
in every public library in the United States. 
Friends of the magazine will confer a favor if 


they will send to the publisher the address of 
any library where it is not on file, and will use 
their influence to have it duly entered on the 
library list. 


THE COST OF PUBLISHING. 


In one of his interesting letters about literary 
matters William J. Bok shows that Archibald 
Clavering Gunter made $35,000 by failing to 
find a publisher for his first novel. ‘Mr. 
Barnes, of New York, ” was offered to publisher 
after publisher in vain. No one would under- 
take the book. Then Mr. Gunter took the 
manuscript to a New York printer, and ordered 
an edition of 2,000 copies made at his own 
expense. The electrotype plates cost him 
$325, and paper, presswork, and binding for 
two thousand copies about $200 more, making 
the whole cost of the edition $525. For those 
two thousand books Mr. Gunter received only 
$400, but 178,000 copies more have since been 
sold, and his receipts for these have been at 
least $35,600. Had the book been issued bya 
publisher on the usual ten per cent. basis, Mr. 
Gunter’s royalty on 180,000 copies would have 
been only $9,000. The 180,000 books did not 
cost him more than $9,000 in all. 

Almost any author could profit by such an 
object lesson. Mr. Gunter’s second book, 
“Mr. Potter, of Texas,” was not offered to 
publishers, but was published by himself. Of 
this, 140,000 copies have been sold, and Mr. 
Gunter has received for them at least $28,000, 
instead of the $7,000 royalty which a publisher 
would have paid him. For making the 140,000 
books he has not paid more than $7,000. Of 
his new book, “That Frenchman,” he has 
ordered 60,000 copies, and when these are sold 
and paid for, his net profits, according to Mr. 
Bok’s estimate, will be $35,000 more than if his 
three books had been handled by a publisher in 
the regular way. 

Of course, Mr. Gunter’s success has been 
phenomenal, but it has set authors to thinking, 
and there are other writers who will follow his 
example. In the meantime, authors who cannot 
find a publisher’ for their books may console 
themselves with the thought that fortunes are 
within their grasp, so soon, at least, as they can 
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get together the paltry $500 necessary to enable 
them to bring the first of their books before 
the public. 


QUERIES. 





[Readers of THe AuTuHor are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 31.— A few years ago a book was published 
bearing some such title as “ Oddities and Quidities.” 
Will some one give the correct title, author, and 
publisher ? A. M. G. 

Cuicaco, IIl. 


No. 32.—I am going to have a library book 
label printed for my own use, and should like an 
appropriate quotation as a heading. I should be 
glad to receive suggestions from readers of THE 
AUTHOR, of mottoes which they think suitable. 

Cc. D. B. 

GENEVA, N. Y. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


No. 23.—“H. H. W.” will find ‘“ Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary ” the best. Mine is a volume 
of seven hundred and twenty pages, including 
index, and was issued by Routledge & Sons, New 
York. It cost about $1.25. “H. H. W.” can 
surely get a copy in St. Louis, or, if not, can secure 
one from the publishers. 

As. to B- 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


No. 23.— The very best rhyming dictionary I 
ever saw is “ A Vocabulary of English Rhymes,” by 
Rev. Samuel W. Barnum, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., price $2.50. It has seven hundred and 
sixty-seven pages, and is of small size, so that it can 
be carried in the pocket. 


L. H. F. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Arnold. — Zhe Critic recently announced that Sir 
Edwin Arnold expects to visit this country this 
year at the invitation of Harvard University. Any 
one who expects to see in Sir Edwin Arnold a man 
who suggests the wild romance of his poetry will 
be disappointed. He is quite small, with a very 
thin face, the most striking feature of which is a 
long nose, which gives him a somewhat Jewish cast 
of countenance. His beard is iron-gray and thin, 


and he brushes it out from his chin. Andrew 
Carnegie, by the way, owns the original manuscript 
of “The Light of Asia,” which was presented to 
him by Sir Edwin, a short time after the book was 
published. — Boston Transcript. 


Austin. — Alfred Austin, the English poet, whose 
latest work, “ Prince Lucifer,” has been dedicated, 
by special permission, to Queen Victoria, was 
intended for the bar, and received his education at 
Stonyhurst and the London University. He was 
called to the bar, but has never practised law. He 
developed a taste for literature, decided to make it 
his profession, and is now editor of the ational 
Review. His first success was on the appearance 
of “The Season,” which immediately became the 
talk of London. A few years later he identified 
himself with the Standard, and is still a regular 
contributor to that paper. .He works at his house 
in Ashford, but in his study are wires connecting 
directly with the Standard office. Although rather 
a small man, Mr. Austin is quite an athlete, and one 
of a crack tennis team. He is a familiar figure, too, 
in the Row, splendidly mounted and well dressed, 
as he is at all times and in all places. His eyes are 
remarkable, — dark, brilliant, restless, keen, — the 
eyes of the journalist and the man of the world 
rather than of the poet, although no one who has 
read even the little sonnet, “ A Country Landscape,” 
can doubt Mr. Austin’s claim to the latter distinc- 
tion. — Brooklyn Times. 

Burroughs. — The reader of “ Locusts and Wild 
Honey ” or of “ Wake Robin” does not need to 
be told that the father of the man,—in the 
Wordsworthian sense, — who wrote those inimitable 
sketches was country born and bred. And we do 
not need to be told that he carries with him in 
these later years “a chronic homesickness, a 
longing for the old home where I was born, yonder 
among the hills.” At the age of twelve the work 
of the boy was too valuable to be given up in 
summer, and school-going was confined to the 
winter months. Mr. Burroughs’ father had no 
perception of his son’s literary instincts, and never, 
so far as the son is aware, read a page of his 
writing; but he taught him the invaluable lessons 
of honesty, truth-speaking, and industry. To the 
brief time spent in the country district school 
succeeded that common experience of teaching, 
from which the instructor often learns a good deal 
more than he succeeds in imparting to his pupils. 
Six months of teaching and “boarding ’round” 
put fifty dollars into the boy’s pocket, and prepared 
the way for a winter of larger advantages at a 
local seminary. All this happened in the neighbor- 
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hood of Roxbury, New York, subsequent to April 3, 
1837,—the date of his birth. Working on the 
farm, studying, and teaching filled up the years 
until 1863. Mr. Burroughs’ first literary venture 
took the form of a magazine article, and appeared 
in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly in 1860. The 
editor who accepted the article, now the most 
distinguished man in American letters, once 
expressed to the writer the delight with which he 
read this contribution from an unknown hand, and 
the swift impression of future distinction which 
came to him with that reading. In 1863 the young 
author went to Washington, and for a number of 
years held a position in the Treasury Department. 
In 1872 he left the department to become receiver 
of a bank; and subsequently, for several years, he 
performed the work of a bank examiner. But 
official harness was not congenial to him, and of 
late he has devoted himself to health, pleasure, and 
profit by the culture of a fewacres on the upper 
Hudson. There, with just enough work of the 
hand to keep him in touch with Nature, it is to be 
hoped he will find both inspiration and opportunity 
for material additions to the volumes he has made 
the fit companions of our best hours. Mr. 
Burroughs’ first book, “ Notes on Walt Whit- 
man, as Poet and Person,” now out of print, 
was published in 1867. The years in Washington 
bore fruit in “ Winter Sunshine,” and in several 
detached articles; while observations of travel 
abroad are mainly to be found in one of the latest 
and most delightful of his books, “ Fresh Fields.” — 
The Book Buyer. 

Crawford. — F. Marion Crawford is one of the 
very few literary men upon whom public praise 
seems to have little or no effect. A friend tells me 
a curious story of his indifference to the small mat- 
ter of how, and in what manner, his books shall be 
published. Not very long ago two periodicals were 
anxious to secure a new novel by Crawford, and 
their offers were laid before the author, who 
promptly closed with one of the publishers. As 
the arrangement was just about to be completed, 
the publisher said that, as a matter of form more 
than anything else, he should be allowed to read 
the story before it was finally accepted and paid 
for. This Crawford declined, saying that the pub- 
lisher would have to leave that to him, and that if 
he insisted, the contract would not go through. As 
the man of business was very anxious to get the 
serial, he consented to buy it unread. In another 


instance, the publisher refused to this manner of 
“going it blind,” and the novelist thus probably 
literally threw away a large sum, as the book ap- 


peared first in book form, and had a smaller sale, 
doubtless, than it would have met had it appeated 
first in the pages of a popular magazine. — Wiliam 
F. Bok’s Syndicate Letter. 


Disraeli. — Of his once luxurious curling locks 
there remained in his old age a carefully nurtured 
residue, singularly black in hue. To the last he 
wore the single curl drooping over his forehead, 
He had abandoned all foppery of dress, though on 
fine spring days, as already noted, he liked to wear 
kid gloves. Unlike Mr. Gladstone, who regularly 
greets the summer in a white hat,a light tweed 
suit, and a blue necktie, Lord Beaconsfield was 
ever soberly attired, the cut of his clothes suggest- 
ing rather the efforts of Hughenden art than the 
triumphs of Bond street. He always wore a frock 
coat, and in the House of Commons had a curious 
little habit when he sat down of carefully arranging 
the skirt over hislegs. Then he crossed his knees, 
folded his arms, and, with head hung down, sat for 
hours, apparently immobile, but, as was shown 
when occasion arose, watchful and wary. Of his 
good looks there was left a pair of eyes remarkably 
luminous for one of his age, and plump, small, well- 
shaped white hands, of which he was pardonably 
proud. — Henry W. Lucy, in Temple Bar for May. 


Ebers. — But little is known in America of the 
personality of Georg Ebers, now undoubtedly 
Germany’s foremost living novelist. Few would 
imagine that the beautiful stories published of late 
above this author’s name were dictated by him 
often in hours of pain and torture. The novelist is 
a confirmed invalid, suffering constantly the most 
agonizing pain from an incurable malady. His 
home is in Tutzing, a comfortable house, in which 
the owner’s tastes permeate everything. Books are 
in almost every room in the house, and in the 
chamber where the novelist passes his days he lies 
hemmed in with library shelves filled with books in 
all languages. His disposition is of the kindliest, 
and he never loses his cheerfulness, even when he 
suffers most. He is idolized by his family and 
friends. Before his illness the author was a man 
whose personal appearance would attract attention 
anywhere. He has now, however, lost much in 
flesh, days of confinement leaving deep tracks on 
his features and frame. — Boston Fournal. 


Hardy.— Thomas Hardy, the novelist, belongs 
to one of the best county families of Dorsetshire. 
One of his ancestors founded the Dorchester 
Grammar School, and in the arms of another Lord 
Nelson died at the battle of Trafalgar. The char- 
acters in “ Far from the Madding Crowd” and the 
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scenery are reproduced from the people and places 
to be found in the neighborhood of Max Gate, 
the house he has built for himself just outside 
Dorchester. Bathsheba Everdene’s homestead is 
close at hand, and “Casterbridge” is Dorchester 
itself. Mr. Hardy is a justice of the peace of Dor- 
chester. Asa writer, he is thoroughly systematic. 
Once seated at his desk after breakfast, he does not 
rise till the day’s pile of “copy” is completed. 
Although of a sociable turn, when he has serious 
work in hand he shuts himself in his room, and 
forbids any visitors to come near his dwelling. — 
New York Tribune. 

Rexford. — Eben E. Rexford, the Shiocton poet, 
keeps an ideal bachelor’s hall. Mr. Rexford, besides 
his literary pursuits, is a floriculturist of national 
reputation, and is under contract to write one 
column per month upon floriculture for a Philadél- 
phia publication, for which he receives the modest 
salary of $1,500 per year. A large conservatory 
opens off from his study, which is being enlarged to 
double its present size. It is filled with rare 
tropical plants and flowers. Mr. Rexford is about 
forty-two years of age, while his beard is beginning 
to sHow the title of the song which first made him 
famous, “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” He 
is a gentleman of affable manner and pleasing 
address. — Weyauwega Chronicle. 

Townsend.— George Alfred Townsend, better 
known as “Gath,” very rarely attempts to write 
anything himself, relying entirely upon stenogra- 
phers. At one time I did a great deal of work for 
Mr. Townsend, and I found him the most rapid dic- 
tator that I ever came in contact with. He would 
dictate his two-column Cincinnati Enquirer letter 
at the rate of one hundred and seventy-five words 
per minute, and would scarcely stop a moment from 
the beginning of the letter to its completion. I 
have had a great deal of experience in taking dic- 
tations from diterary people and journalists, but I 
have never come across any one who seemed to have 
such a vast fund of information, and who could reel 
it off as fast as Mr. Townsend. He would never 
ask me to read a single word of his letters or wish 
to see a transcript, but gave me instructions to go 
directly to the nearest Western Union office, and 
wire it to the papers. His mode of dictation was to 
seat the stenographer in the middle of his large 
library, then pacing up and down the room in a ner- 
vous, rapid gait, he would dictate his letter, the 
words flowing in a loud, clear, and distinct tone 
at the rate of one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and seventy-five words per minute. He never 
seemed lost for a word or an expression, nor would 








Whenever Mr. 


he revise anything he dictated. 
Townsend writes a novel, he dictates the whole 


of the matter to a stenographer. I remember at 
one time coming down on a Fall River boat from 
Boston with Mr. Townsend, and he made the 
remark that he hardly knew how he could get along 
without the aid of stenographers; that they not 
only did away with a great deal of manual labor, 
but that his writings were very much better when 
dictated, as they flowed more clearly from his mind ; 
that they were more natural, and did not appear 
labored or stilted. —“ 7. 4.,” ix Frank Harrison's 
Shorthand Magazine. 
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LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 








Mrs. Mary J. Holmes has been travelling in 
Egypt, and is now in Athens. 

The “Autobiography” of Mary Howett is an- 
nounced in England. 

The poet Whittier continues to be overburdened 
with letters of all sorts from strangers.. In a recent 
note to a friend he says: “Iam an old man, weak 
and suffering, yet thousands of letters are poured in 
upon me which it is utterly impossible for me to 
answer.” 


The Detroit Free Press is using the phonograph 
in its office as an aid for reporters. 


Since September last George Munro has _ pub- 
lished for Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith in The Seaside 
Library three novels of her translation, viz.: “The 
Owl House,” by E. Marlitt; “A Judgment of 
God,” by E: Werner ; and “ The Fairy of the Alps,” 
by E. Werner. “Lieschen,” by W. Heinburg, and 
“A Manual of Housekeeping,” an original work, 
await publication at the same_ establishment. 
“Lace,” a brilliant society novel of Berlin, by Dr. 
Paul Lindau, is to appear this month in The Town 
and Country Library of D. Appleton & Co. In 
all these translations Mrs. Smith has been assisted 
by her son, an accomplished young lawyer of Kan- 
sas City, who was for three years, however, Vice- 
Consul General for the United States at Berlin, and 
there utilized to the utmost his advantages for 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the German 
language. 

According to the pension list belonging to the 
London Society of Authors, Tennyson has been 
pensioned forty-three years. 


The sixth number of Cassell & Company’s Amer- 
ican Workman contains an article on “ Amateur 
Bookbinding.” 
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The text of the annual photogravure edition of 
the Paris Salon catalogue is to be “done into 
English,” and to be published by Estes & Lauriat, 
of Boston. 

The Magazine of Art for July will contain a por- 
trait of George Henschel, the singer, after the 
painting by John S. Sargent. 

D. Appleton & Co. have sold more than 25,000 
copies of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. have sold 37,000 cloth-bound 
copies of “John Ward, Preacher,” which is now 
issued in paper covers; and their correspondents in 


London have sold 16,000 copies more, though two. 


unauthorized cheap editions were published in Eng- 
land. Of Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” 
they have sold 20,000 copies in cloth, and the book 
is now selling in paper covers at the rate of 1,000 
copies a day. Of Professor Hardy’s “But Yet a 
Woman” 30,000 copies have been sold. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have sold 40,000 copies of Anna 
Katharine Green’s “ Behind Closed Doors.” Of 
“Ben Hur” between 200,000 and 300,000 copies 
have been sold. 

Book News (Philadelphia) for June has for 
frontispiece a portrait of Wilkie Collins. Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr contributes an article on “ Author 
and Critic.” Other articles are “ An English Tribute 
to Whittier,” “ The Dearest Book in the World,” 
and “ John Bright’s Taste in Literature.” The usual 
book reviews follow. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards is to sail for New York 
October 26 by the Z¢ruria. Miss Bradbury will 
accompany her on her American tour. 

Among the periodicals of the day none is more 
remarkable than the little monthly, the Sunxny 
Hlour, edited and published by Master Tello 
d’Apery, a lad of twelve years of age. It is a 
paper of eight pages, containing original matter 
from the pens of Mrs. Frank Leslie, Olive Harper, 
Fanny Edgar Thomas, and many others, not the least 
prominent of whom is the young editor himself, 
who contributes all sorts of matter in addition to 
his regular editorial page. 

The first number of Frank Harrison’s Shorthand 
Magazine, for June, just issued at Newark, N. J., 
gives some interesting “Facts Concerning the 
Phonograph,” describes the “Requirements of a 
Good Amanuensis,” and has information and advice 
about typewriting, phonography, and_ kindred 
matters. 

Mr. Lowell has written a new poem, “ How I 
Consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes.” It will 
appear in the A/antic some time this summer. 


Francis Parkman, the historian, is in poor health. 
He is now residing at Jamaica Plain, near Boston. 

Brander Matthews has built a cottage at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, where he will hereafter spend his 
summers. 

George Bancroft, the historian, is now at his 
summer home at Newport. 

Part I. of “The Century Dictionary,” A to 
Appetence, has just been published. 

Lord Tennyson is cruising in the English channel. 
By the advice of his physician and on account of 
the hot weather, he will not visit the shores of 
Spain, as contemplated. 

The June orth American contains a good por- 
trait of its late editor, Allen Thorndike Rice, and 
a brief encyclopedic biography of him by William 
H. Rideing. 

Mrs. Idora Plowman is the author of the “ Betsy 
Hamilton ” sketches in the Atlanta Constitution. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for issue very 
soon the first two volumes of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
work on “ The Winning of the West.” 


A volume of selections from the writings of W. 
D. Howells will be published by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., with the title “The Wit and Wisdom of 
Howells.” 


The London World says the mystery as to the 
authorship of “An Author’s Love” is now cleared 
up, and it is admitted that Miss Balch is the 
author. 


Harper & Brothers published in book form June 
14 Captain Charles King’s “ Between the Lines: a 
Story of the War,” with illustrations by Gilbert 
Gaul. 


The Cosmopolitan, which has been printing some 
excellent reading matter lately, will have in the 
July number a paper by Julia Ward Howe, giving 
her reminiscences of anti-slavery days. 


William Evarts Benjamin has suspended the 
Book Lover until September 15, when it will be 
issued in better shape. 


Joel T. Headley, the historian of Washington, still 
lives in his old home at Newburg, N.Y. Although 
advanced in years, the author is still remarkably 
hale and hearty. 


On his return from Europe in the autumn, Mr. 
Lowell expects tq live at Elmwood, the family 
homestead in Cambridge, and his only daughter, 
Mrs. Burnett, will live with him, as she desires to 
be near her two sons, who are at Harvard. 
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Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have issued “Indoor 
Studies,” by John Burroughs, the contents of which 
include essays on Thoreau, Science and Literature, 
Science and the Poets, Matthew Arnold’s Criti- 
cism, Arnold’s View of Emerson and Carlyle, True 
Realism, Literary Fame, etc. 

The editor of Harper’s Magazine is quoted as 
saying that Amélie Rives Chanler is “the most 
wonderful literary genius of this century.” 

William Black went into journalism in London 
when he was twenty-three, and wrote his first novel 
at twenty-six. The sale of his popular books now 
yields him a regular income of £10,000 a year. 

Louis Cuneo, 1190 Magazine street, New Orleans, 
announces the Stenographer’s News, a monthly 
magazine, which will make its appearance Novem- 
ber 30. 

Blanche Willis Howard wrote “ One Summer” at 
the request of her sister, and the two used to steal 
away to an upper chamber to plan it. Her pub- 
lisher suggested that she should rewrite portions 
of it, but she stoutly refused to do so. At one 
time she was regular correspondent for New York 
papers, from Stuttgart, and edited a magazine 
there. 


Of W. D. Howells as a boy printer the Oho State 
Fournal says: “He was a hard worker and a first- 
class compositor. He is still remembered as one 
who rarely mingled in the sports and jests of the 
composing-room, had few companions, and always 
seemed to have his mind on a career much higher 
than a conventional compositor, whose only 
ambition was to get a big string and make way with 
his earnings.”’ 


The largest collection of literature in America is 
that housed at the Congressional Library in 
Washington. It numbers 615,781 volumes, and 
about 200,000 pamphlets. The Boston library 
stands next among the libraries of America, with 
509,531 volumes. 


The Riverside Paper Series of novels for summer 
reading, to be issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., will include some famous novels. “John 
Ward, Preacher,” is the first volume to appear; and 
“The Scarlet Letter,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
“Where the Battle Was Fought,” by Charles 
Egbert Craddock; “The Guardian Angel,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; “The Queen of Sheba,” 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; and “The Story of 
Avis,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, will be among 
those that will follow. The numbers will be issued 
fortnightly, at 50 cents each. 


Once a Week now has a supplement of from six- 
teen to thirty-two pages, which contains one or two 
complete novels regularly. 

John Fiske’s “Beginnings of New England” is 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The chapter 
titles of the work are: “The Roman Idea and 
the English Idea,” “The Puritan Exodus,” “The 
Planting of New England,” “The New England 
Confederacy,” “King Philip’s War,” and “The 
Tyranny of Andros.” 

Now a volume of early letters by Jane Welsh 
Carlyle is announced. It will also contain some 
unpublished epistles by Thomas. 

Charles Dickens is coming back to America in 
the fall, and will bring a book with him to publish 
in New York. 

Little, Brown, & Co. have sold 20,000 of. their 
fine edition of Victor Hugo’s romances, and intend 
to bring out in the autumn a popular edition. They 
have also sold 12,000 volumes of Dumas’ D’Artag- 
nan romances. 

The mother of the lady whom Professor James 
Bryce is about to marry (Miss Marion Ashton, of 
Manchester ) was an American woman, whose home 
before her marriage had been in Boston. 

Lady Randolph Churchill contributes to the June 
number of Zhe Mew Review, issued by Longmans, 
Green, & Co., notes on travel, called “ A Month in 
Russia,” and Henry James supplies an article 
entitled “ After the Play.” 


“Hans Breitman” (Chas. G. Leland) has just 
recovered from a lingering illness in Florence, 
Italy. He is at work upon a series of handbooks 
of the minor arts and industries, of which the 
preliminary volume, — “ Drawing and Designing, in 
a Series of Lessons,” —will be published shortly 
by Rand, McNally, & Co. “Wood Carving” will 
follow soon, and others will appear in rapid suc- 
cession. 


The request of the editor of the American Notes 
and Queries for the word to express execution by 
electricity brought out some strange compounds. 
“ Electrophon” was suggested by Professor W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale; “ electricize,” by James Hunter, 
editor of Worcester’s Dictionary; “electroctony,” 
by Professor Browne, of Johns Hopkins; “ thane- 
lectrize,” by Professor W. J. Youmans; “electri- 
cide,” by Professor Baskervill; “ electrostrike,” by 
Professor M. B. Anderson; “electromort,” by 
Professor Bancroft, of Brown University; while 
Bill Nye hit upon the word “joltacuss” or 
“ voltacuss.” 
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Mrs. Brush, the author of that pleasant novel, 
“The Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” which was so 
popular some years ago, has a new story com- 
pleted, called “Inside Our Gate.” It will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. Mrs. 
Brush is the wife of a clergyman who was settled 
for several years at New Utrecht, L. I. 

Dr. Johnson was thirty years old when he com- 
menced work upon his dictionary. 

Mary Agnes Fleming at the time of her death, a 
few years ago, was under a contract to write ten 
stories for $75,000. They were to be produced at 
the rate of two a year, thus making her income 
$15,000 per annum. 

“The Wrong Box,” a new story by Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, is published by the 
Scribners. The codperation of Mr. Osbourne 
enables the Scribners to protect the book by 
copyright. 

The time of the Detroit Free Press prize story 
competition has been extended from May 1 to July 
1. The competition is for best serial stories: First 
prize, $1,600; second prize, $900; third prize, $500. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will shortly issue “ The 
Life of Washington,” by John T. Morse, Jr., in 
the “ American Statesmen Series.” 

“Fiirst Bismarck und die Litteratur” is the 
title under which a German writer, Dr. Adolph 
Kohut, will consider the Chancellor in his relations 
to journalism and letters. 

The ill-health of Mrs. Higginson has postponed 
Colonel Higginson’s European trip. 

Of “Stepping Heavenward,” by Mrs. Prentiss, 
90,000 copies have been sold in fifteen years. 

F. Marion Crawford has reached the distinction 
of being awarded $200 by the French Academy for 
the excellence of the French version in which he 
has produced two of his novels. M. Renan is to 
write the preface to a French translation of “ With 
the Immortals.” Mr. Crawford will shortly return 
to the United States. 

Thomas Nelson Page has sailed for Europe to 
spend the summer. Mr. Page’s wife died but a 
short time ago, and his last European journey, 
made but a few years ago, was his wedding trip. 

George H. Calvert, who died at Newport a short 
time ago, was a scholar of refined tastes and wide 
culture. He had been farniliar with Wordsworth, 
and a welcome guest at Rvdal Mount, and his talk 
about the poet of Nature was especially interesting. 
Mr. Calvert was a great-grandson of Lord Balti- 


more. 


In pursuance of the plan recently announced of 
presenting from time to time original articles on 
current topics of general interest, Pudlic Opinion, 
of Washington, in its issue of June 8 printed four 
original papers under the head of “ The Saloon in 
Politics,” each presenting a different phase of the 
great question. General Clinton B. Fisk speaks 
for prohibition, Hon. Ernest H. Crosby for high 
license, Hon. Chauncey F. Black for anti-pro- 
hibition, and Mr. Albert Griffin for the anti-saloon 
movement. 


Dress for May and June begins with an illus- 
trated article on physical culture, which should be 
read by every woman. 


More than 100,000 copies of Oliver B. Bunce’s 
excellent little manual of behavior, ‘ Don’t,” have 
been sold in this country, and as many more in 
England. 


A book dealing with the “Poets of Essex 
County ” ( Mass.) will soon appear in Salem from 
the pen of Mr. Sidney Perley. The volume will 
contain brief biographies of 191 writers who were 
born or who lived and wrote within the borders of 
old Essex; also a number of selections from 
their writings. Among these poets are Whit- 
tier, Epes Sargent, Lucy Larcom, George Lunt, 
William Winter, Jones Very, Lydia L. A. Very, 
Charles T. Brooks, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Car- 
oline A. Mason, John Pierpont, and General Albert 
Pike. 

A volume of essays on George Meredith, as nov- 
elist and poet, is coming out in London. Mr. Le 
Gallienne is the author. A bibliography of Mere- 
dith’s writings will be attached to the book. 


Charles Edwin Markham, of San José, Cali- 
fornia, author of the fine poem entitled “A Lyric 
of the Dawn,” in the May Scrzbxer’s, is, perhaps, the 
most striking and original mind in the group of 
poets now on the Pacific coast. His early life was 
full of trial and bitter grief, yet, even in boyhood, 
his thoughts were touched with ideal sentiments. 
His fine imaginative lyric in Scribner’s proves that 
he still follows the vision. Our highest critical 
authority in poetry has said of his poems that “ they 
are truly and exquisitely poetic.” While Mr. Mark- 
ham is not a confirmed sonneteer, still his work in 


“this field is strong and original, as is witnessed by 


his “ Cricket” and his “ After Reading Shakspere,” 
both of which appeared in the Century Magazine. 
He is now engaged in preparing some poems for 
early publication, among which are “A Sermon to 
the Parson” and “ A Song to Shelley.” 








